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Notice to Members 


Q At the Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the 
_ American Society for Psychical Research, Inc. which was 
held at the Society’s headquarters, 40 East 34th Street, New 
. York City, on January 28, 1941, the following new Trus- 
tees were elected to the Board: Dr. George H. Hyslop, Dr. 
' Gardner Murphy, Mrs. John J. Whitehead Jr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence Jacob. Mr. Lawson Purdy whose term expired 
was re-elected to the Board. 


At the meeting of the Board of Trustees which took 
place immediately after the Annual Meeting of the Voting 


Members, the following officers were elected for the year 
1941. 
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at a ee President 
Dr. Mark W. Richardson........... Vice-President 
Mrs. John J. Whitehead Jr............... Secretary 
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The following members of the Board of Trustees have 
resigned and their resignations have been accepted with re- 
gret: Mr. Ernest A. Bigelow, Mrs. Ernest A. Bigelow, 
Dr. Edison Brown and Mr. John J. O’Neill. 


The Trustees of the Society wish to take this opportunity 
to thank the retiring members of the Board for their long 
terms of service to the Society. They wish particularly 
to thank the retiring President, Mr. William H. Button, 
for his ten years of leadership and Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
A. Bigelow for their unflagging interest in the work of 
the Society. 
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Mrs. Chenoweth (In Memoriam) 


(Mrs. Minnie Meserve Soule, November 12, 1867— 
April 28, 1936) 


BY GERTRUDE O. TUBBY 


In April, 1936, Psychical Research lost a highly gifted 
and devoted worker long associated with the A.S.P.R. 
Mrs. Minnie Meserve Soule, whose work was published by 
Dr. Hyslop under the pseudonym, Mrs. Chenoweth, was 
the daughter of George W. and Laura Whitmore Meserve. 
She was born in Boston on November 12, 1867. Her 
mother died when she was four years old, leaving her and 
a brother of two-and-a-half. She grew up under a step- 
mother’s care until she was sixteen years of age when she 
went to New Hampshire to her mother’s people. There, 
she finished her education and taught in the New Hamp- 
shire schools, achieving great success in her chosen pro- 
fession. Finally deciding that she wanted a larger field 
in which to work, she moved to Somerville, Mass., where 
she taught for some time, resigning to marry Charles L. 
Soule on May 5, 1897. 

Some time before she left her home in Boston, she began 
to experience vivid dreams which were verified by subse- 
quent events,—some of them taking place after a lapse of 
five years or more. After her marriage, she began to hear 
names clairaudiently and to receive descriptions of people 
whom she had never known. As time went on, some of 
these were verified. Then she began to write names auto- 
matically, receiving descriptions and messages from un- 
known people who had long since died. 


One message which was thus written was signed by her 
mother’s name in a very fine and old-fashioned handwriting. 
She showed this to her father, and a few days later he 
brought her a letter written to him by her mother in which 


the writing was so similar that it could hardly be dis- 
tinguished from the automatic script. 
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A short time after this phase began, her guide, “Sun- 
beam,’ came to her and she commenced public speaking. 

suring her leisure time between lectures, she organized the 
Young People’s Psychical Inquiry Club which remained 
active for thirty years. She was aided in this task by her 
husband and friends. Eventually she gave up her lecture 
work in order to devote her full time to research with Dr. 
James H. Hyslop for the American Society for Psychical 
Research to whom she became known as Mrs. Chenoweth.* 


The Soules were members of the Unitarian Church and 
maintained that membership continuously, though some 
time after the death of their little girl at the age of eight 
months, they were personally and dramatically introduced 
to Spiritualism. 

One evening in the company of friends they tried table 
tipping. The dining-table manifested great activity in a 
very short time and then suddenly Mrs. Soule found herself 
saying words and making statements for which her own 
consciousness was not responsible. She turned in alarm to 
her husband exclaiming that she did not say these things 
herself but that they just poured out of her lips spontane- 
ously. She was much upset and fell to weeping, quite sure 


that she was suffering some sort of mental aberration. . 


She refused to have any more to do with the table tipping 
and the party broke up. 


The next day, her husband, who had done his best to 
reassure her, took her to see friends of theirs whom they 
had heard recounting what had hitherto seemed to them 
to be incredible wonders of spirit communication. They 
were reassured that Mrs. Soule’s experience was not ab- 
normal. By careful experiment, it was discovered that she 
was a gifted and highly versatile sensitive. 

In the course of her development, Mrs. Soule was aided 
by several Indian guides. One was gifted in the prescrip- 
tion of herbs for those who came to Mrs. Soule for healing. 





*The details of Mrs. Soule’s private history given above were supplied me 
by her late husband, Mr. Charles L. Soule. 
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She became so noted for this service that she had to keep 
one of her pantries stocked with herbs which her faithful 
housekeeper combined and issued according to the Indian 
instructions. The line of people sometimes extended out 
to her garden fence in a long file, waiting for “White 
Cloud’s” attention. “Sunbeam” purported to have been a 
sixteen-year old Choctaw at the time of her death. She 
gave spoken messages as did “Bumblebee,” a Spanish 
Indian guide and teacher. The chief guide was ‘““Madam,” 
a wise and dignified counselor and director, all through 
Mrs. Soule’s years of psychic work. 

The claims of “Sunbeam” were once elaborately tested 
by a Massachusetts college professor who secured a list of 
expressions from her during a series of private séances. 
These he wrote down phonetically with the English equiva- 
lents. They were familiar phrases of greeting and daily 
life such as how-do-you-do; goodby; it is a beautiful day; 
the sun is setting. During his vacation the following sum- 
mer, he went west to an Indian reservation of the Choctaw 
tribe and with the help of an educated interpreter he veri- 
fied the accuracy of the Indian expressions, although “Sun- 
beam” had warned him: “You know it is a long time since 
I lived and used the Indian language there. I may have 
forgotten some of the words.” 

Mrs. Soule became so weary of knowing the sorrows and 
problems of the many friends and strangers that made their 
way to her that she finally appealed to her guides for as- 
sistance, asking them to make her unconscious while her 
work was in progress. From that time her mediumship 
changed to full trance. Dr. Hyslop states that her trance, 
when controlled by “Sunbeam” whom he calls “Starlight” 
in all the published records, was so slight as to appear to 
be no trance at all. Her eyes were closed but otherwise 
she appeared quite normal—in fact in a hyperzesthesic con- 
dition of sense. However, by various tests demonstrating 
her total amnesia in regard to her trance utterances after 
the close of the sittings, he satisfied himself that her trance 
Was genuine and at times very deep. 
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The accomplishment of the A.S.P.R. during the years 
between 1907 and 1920 when it was guided by its founder, 
Professor Hyslop, was immeasurably increased by the 
devoted work of Mrs. Chenoweth. And during four years 
immediately following his death, she produced for me and 
for the Society much evidence of his survival and ability 
to communicate. Her published work is a weighty mass 
of studies of trance communications, mainly produced by 
automatic writing. It is to be found chiefly in the A.S.P.R. 
Proceedings. The last volume on her work was prepared 
by Professor Hyslop just prior to his death and was pub- 
lished in 1925 with supplementary editing by myself. 
There are also many briefer studies to be found in the 
JourNats of the Society during the period of Dr. Hyslop’s 
leadership. His posthumous evidence still remains in the 
archives unpublished. 


A portion of Mrs. Chenoweth’s work was purportedly 
dictated by the Imperator Group, long associated with the 
mediumships of Stainton Moses and Mrs. Piper. Dr. 
Hyslop’s purpose in working with Mrs. Chenoweth was of 
course among other things the attempt to prove the identity 
of these and other communicators. 


Dr. Hyslop wrote particularly of the wandering charac- 
ter of the trance content except in the case of communi- 
cators of the Imperator Group. He states that the general 
run of communicators seemed oblivious of the purpose of 
the sittings, simply accepting them as opportunities to say 
what they desired whether it was general conversation or 
incidents that indicated their identity: “There seemed to 
be no limitation or effort to give limitation to the messages 
of the earlier sittings so that they would show a conscious 
desire to prove the communicators’ identity.” 


“But,” he continues, “these characteristics are not 
marked in the last sittings. About two years ago (written 
1909) some time after the death of Dr. Hodgson, Mrs. C. 
showed a tendency, under the control of a group of which 
Dr. Hodgson was apparently one, to do automatic writing. 
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This we have been developing ever since until it has become 
an excellent vehicle for the typical phenomena of that 
method. The apparent group managing it are Dr. Hodg- 
son, George Pelham of the Piper case and Mr. Myers. It 
was during their supervision of them that the phenomena 
changed their character. The mass of communications 
which the reader would deem as unnecessary and irrelevant 
began to be curtailed and the effort was made to limit them 
to the matter which would express the object of communi- 
cation to a scientific man. There was the gradual and 
spontaneous development of a desire to communicate matter 
which bore directly upon personal identity. The communi- 
cators were conscious of the problem as they were when 


living and when opportunity offered directed the writing to 
that end.’’* 


Mrs. Chenoweth was one of the mediums used by Pro- 
fessor Hyslop to corroborate the influence of the artist, 
Robert Swaine Gifford, in the automatic painting and draw- 
ing of Mr. Frederic Thompson. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Thompson came to Professor Hyslop for advice con- 
cerning strange hallucinations of trees and outdoor scenes 
which he was then experiencing. He complained that these 
scenes were so impressed upon his mind as to become idées 
fixes and he had therefore taken to sketching them upon 
paper. 


Dr. Hyslop was at first of the opinion that these halluci- 
nations, though interesting psychologically as indications of 
disintegrated personality, were detrimental to Mr. Thomp- 
son’s health and mental equilibrium. He therefore advised 
him to desist from his practice of drawing and painting 
the scenes and to put them out of his mind as quickly as 
possible. However, it occurred to him that it might be as 
well to take Mr. Thompson to a medium and he arranged 
a sitting with Mrs. Chenoweth on March 16th, 1907. Im- 
mediately an entity purported to speak through Mrs. Cheno- 
weth giving good incidents which identified him as Mr. 





*A.S.P.R. Proceedings, Vol. III, 1909, p. 97. 
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Gifford before the medium had had any opportunity what- 
soever for seeking normal information about him.* This 
was the first occasion on which a psychic investigator had 
tried the application of psychic analysis in the treatment of 
an apparently hallucinated patient. 

The evidence thus obtained, while not overwhelming as 
supernormal material, pointed in the direction of veridical 
hallucinations in Mr. Thompson’s case as opposed to sub- 
jective ones and led to further experiments and investiga- 
tions with other psychics, including Mrs. “Sanders.” 


Along with the hallucinations, Mr. Thompson had a fixed 
idea that if he went to Mr. Gifford’s old haunts, he would 
find the scenes which affected his own vision. Before he 
went, he had made a number of sketches, and these 
he placed in the custody of Dr. Hyslop. The sequel to the 
inquiry, it will be remembered, was the finding of the sub- 
jects of the sketches near Mr. Gifford’s summer home. 
There was, furthermore, a sketch in Dr. Hyslop’s posses- 
sion, before Mr. Thompson’s trip to Nonquitt, Mass., to 
find Mr. Gifford’s haunts, which exactly reproduced an 
uncompleted painting later shown Mr. Thompson by Mrs. 
Gifford. She, on an inexplicable impulse, had placed it on 
Mr. Gifford’s easel in his studio at Nonquitt. 


Mrs. Chenoweth’s mediumship became increasingly valu- 
able as the years went on as a channel for proving the 
personal identity of deceased persons. By 1920 she had 
become so good at evidential work that Dr. Prince compared 
her with Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Leonard. It was through 
Mrs. Chenoweth that Dr. Prince received the material 
identifying his wife as a communicator reported in Mrs. 
Allison’s book, The Leonard and Soule Experiments. Con- 
tained in the same book is Mrs. Chenoweth’s evidential 
material called The Story of Stephen. It is probably one 
of the best efforts to prove the identity of a communi- 


*A.S.P.R. Proceedings, Vol. III, p. 25. 
+Ultimately Dr. Titus Bull joined Dr. Hyslop in work in this field of 


psychiatry and the James H. Hyslop Foundation, in New York City, is its 
outgrowth. 
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cator to be found in print. Stephen was a sort of tramp 
who lived in Dr. Prince’s home town and was associated 
with a disagreeable incident of Dr. Prince’s boyhood which 
was known only to his father, himself and a few others 
close to him. The communicator was, in this instance, Dr. 
Prince’s father and the story of Stephen was given simply 
as a means of proving his identity and memory of the 
incident. Dr. Prince writes :* 

“The whole main outline of the story is true. By far 
the greater number of details given—and they are very 
many—are accurate as they stand, many which are not 
within my recollection (and some I could never have 
known) and are therefore the less likely to have been de- 
rived by telepathy from me, are in perfect keeping with 
the human characters and the circumstances, a very few 
are warped or incorrect.” 


The quantity of recorded sittings given by Mrs. Cheno- 
weth for the purpose of proving the identity of communi- 



















































































0 cators can be realized by glancing over Volumes III through 
A VII, XI, XIV and XV of the A.S.P.R. Proceedingst 
;, which are devoted in large part to her work. Not only did 
n she provide much evidence for the survival of personality 
through her own mediumship but she greatly strengthened 
ma other cases by cross references, apropos of which Dr. 
i Hyslop writes :t 
id “The possibility that known incidents may be actually 
od spiritistic, though not provably so on their own creden- 
rh tials, is well illustrated in the several cases which have been 
ial recorded and discussed in the Proceedings and the JouURNAL 
rs. ... The Thompson-Gifford case is one of the best. On 
n- its own credentials we could not escape a subjective explana- 
ial tion. There was no adequate evidence in the man’s personal 
ne experience that the dead Gifford was causing his hallucina- 
ni- tions. But this origin was indicated by cross reference with 
Mrs. Chenoweth and Mrs. Rathbun. What appeared to 
1 of 





*Leonard and Soule Experiments — Allison, p. 352. 
7A.S.P.R. Proceedings volumes (1909-1913). 
$A.S.P.R. Proceedings, Vol. XII, p. 687. 
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be subjective and fabricative or reproductive in the man’s 
own experience was undoubtedly supernormal in the work 
of several mediums with whom I experimented. The same 
was true in the de Camp-Stockton and the Ritchie-Abbott 
cases.” 

Mrs. Chenoweth’s mediumship was also used to obtain 
cross references in the case of the two books, Jap Herron 
and Brent Roberts, obtained through the mediumship of 
Mrs. Hays and Emily Grant Hutchings of St. Louis, which 
purported to be dictated by Mark Twain. Dr. Hyslop 
prefaces his study by stating that there can be no doubt 
about the fact of supernormal information delivered through 
Mrs. Chenoweth and the only question that remains is 
whether it was Mark Twain who delivered it. 


In his conclusion to this case* he states that the evidence 
under the circumstances and apart from the experiments 
with Mrs. Chenoweth is not sufficient to satisfy scientific 
skepticism, whatever the verdict assumed during the ex- 
periments. He divides the problem into distinct issues and 
possible hypotheses. These are, of course, subconscious 
fabrication on the part of the mediums plus telepathy in 
the cross-reference sittings with Mrs. Chenoweth; the pos- 
sibility of spiritistic communication, not from the mind of 
Mark Twain but from an impostor; and the possibility that 
the messages were inspired by Mark Twain himself. There 
are many variations on these hypotheses. Although Dr. 
Hyslop does not consider the proof conclusive, he is of the 
opinion that the cross references add great weight to the 
spiritistic hypothesis apart from the question of Mark 
Twain’s identity and give us a glimpse of what may be a 
constant influence from the transcendental world upon the 
living and upon the evolution of man. 

No full account of the accomplishment of Mrs. Cheno- 
weth can ever be made. Despite the many careful pub- 
lished and unpublished records of her mediumship pre- 
served for future study in the archives of the A:S.P.R., a 


*A.S.P.R. Proceedings, Vol. XIV, p. 40. 
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life of service such as hers and devotion to a profession that 
she made worthy and dignified, cannot be evaluated in so 
many words. The calendar of her days and years was or- 
dered by her professional duties and responsibilities. She 
never knowingly appeared on a public platform with an 
insincere speaker or psychic. To protect Dr. Hyslop and the 
Society’s reputation for sound work with responsible medi- 
ums, she refused many remunerative offers to lecture and 
give messages. 

Thousands of lives that she touched personally were lifted 
out of the depths of sorrow and despair by her psychic aid 
and by her own attitude and fine spirit. She wrote pleasing 
verse and many short articles for publication for a weekly 
now long extinct called The Banner of Life*, of which she 
was co-editor thereby serving a wider public than she could 
have in her private work. 

Simple but dignified, kind but firm, gentle but strong, a 
loyal friend and an uncompromising foe, a daring pioneer 
in the psychic science field, undergoing all requested tests 
willingly, Minnie Meserve Soule (Mrs. Chenoweth) earned 
the undying appreciation of students of psychical research. 
My own sense of individual loss is the more keen from the 
long personal contact and the inspiration afforded by her 
work, so generously and unfailingly given. Especially do I 
appreciate the efforts of those years after the passing of 
“St. James” as she privately called Dr. Hyslop. 

Her work will continue to have its living effect in the 
history of psychiatry, of which it will eventually become a 
part, as well as in the study of the development of the normal 
psychic. Minnie Meserve Soule has passed on but she can 
never be gone from the annals of psychic research in 
America. 


*Not to be confused with a later weekly, The Banner of Light. 





The Speech of Ancient Egypt 


BY FREDERIC H. WOOD 


The interest shown by American students in the Rosemary 
case of Egyptian xenoglossy or “speaking in tongues”, is 
encouraging ‘to Rosemary herself, the guide “Lady Nona”, 
Mr. Howard Hulme and myself who have translated and re- 
corded this unique case. In my book, This Egyptian Miracle, 
(herein referred to as T.E.M.) I showed that the approach 
to reconstruction of any dead language must come through 
the ear, no less than through the eye. Egyptologists, who 
have had to approach the ancient Egyptian tongue through 
the eye alone, might not agree with me. Let us therefore be 
clear as to what is meant by “language”. The word comes 
from the Latin “lingua” or “tongue”. Hence, to apply it to 
symbols written by the hand is a misnomer, whether they 
be letters of the Egyptian, Chinese, or even English alpha- 
bet. These symbols become vocally intelligible only when 
they are associated with known sounds made by the tongue. 


In Egyptian the sounds are not known, or at least they 
were not known until “The Lady Nona” gave them to the 
world ten years ago. That is why I suggest that the claim 
of present-day scholars to know the language of Ancient 
Egypt is unsound. They base their assumptions upon Coptic, 
a later form of it, and they have admitted that such a claim 
is analogous to taking modern English as a criterion for 
pronouncing Anglo-Saxon. (T.E.M. 20). 

On the other hand, their researches into the written, 
hieroglyphic symbols of Egypt have made much progress 
since 1799, when the Rosetta Stone was found. I have 
studied their textbooks, and pay tribute to all they have 
rediscovered about its grammatical structure. They may be 
pardoned for having read into the hieros many fine distinc- 
tions of modern grammar which I am sure the Egyptians 
never possessed. For example, Gardiner, their best scholar, 
has divided and subdivided the simple participial endings of 
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Egyptian verbs into no fewer than seventeen separate forms, 
including the pronominal endings called “pseudo-participle”’. 
Gunn added two more of future tense, which again he 
attempted to subdivide. This is ridiculous, for Max Muller 
has shown (Science of Language, p. 89) that before the 
time of Zenodotus, 250 B.C., who was the first librarian of 
Alexandria, all pronouns were simply classed as “sockets” 
or articles of speech. Moreover, a close examination of the 
verb-endings used by the ancient scribes as well as by the 
“Lady Nona” shows a limited similarity which suggests a 
much simpler classification than the highly-evolved, elabo- 
rate conceptions of present-day grammarians. That is a 
point I hope to take up with them some day, when they can 
be persuaded to meet me—not as a credulous psychic re- 
searcher—but as a student of their subject who has given 
three years to mastering their textbooks; and who has at 
his elbow the additional, overwhelming advantage of 2500 
phrases of vocalized Egyptian, with which to check up their 
handicapped efforts to reconstruct a speech they never heard, 
and never would have heard but for this modern miracle of 
“tongues”. Its vowels they do not know at all. They know 
the approximate sound-values of most Egyptian consonants, 
but they are wrong about others, notably the small square 
sign they call “P”, which is really “V”: “weet” (sky), 
“vees” (hers), “voo” (it), “vef” (march), “veen” (this), 
and “vra”’ (go forth) are used frequently by “Nona” in 
contexts which show their meanings unmistakably; but the 
scholar writes them with an initial “P”. He recognizes “F”’, 
but “V” finds no place in his dictionary. 

The reader may ask how I can be sure that “Nona” is 
speaking Egyptian. The answer is that nearly all the gram- 
matical usages of XVIIIth Dynasty Egyptian are repro- 
duced in ““Nona’s” speech. Where differences occur—and 
they are few—the imperfect knowledge of modern scholar- 
ship is usually accountable. There is a further small residue 
of difference which can be put down to the minor distinc- 
tions which exist in every language between its written 
and colloquial forms. 
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Again, as T.E.M. shows, there can be little chance of 
error when “Nona” makes a statement bi-lingually—in other 
words, when she supplies the Egyptian phrase along with 
its English translation. There is even less chance in the 
Responsive Xenoglossy, which is recorded when “Nona” 
answers questions. In Relative Xenoglossy I am left to find 
the translation myself—a great adventure this—of a new 
word whose meaning is narrowed down by the context, and 
whose sound directs me to a page in Budge’s Dictionary 
where I know I shall find its hieroglyphic equivalent, and 
where I do actually find it, along with its specified meaning. 


Let me show, for example, how I found that the Egyptian 
word for “circle” was pronounced “gad’’, and not “qed” as 
the scholars write it. The week T.E.M. was published 
“Nona” paid me a generous compliment: 


“Your words, Doctor, are as pearls dropped in a pool and 
sending out ripples: dsha méda déona tésee, sa sud f an 
odnt gddee,” concluded “Nona”, in bi-lingual speech.* 


None of these Egyptian words gave me much trouble 
except the last, for they were already in my Glossary. They 
meant, literally, “Scattered words extend (like) precious 
stones. They go continuing to what are’ ... and here I 
was stuck. “Gddee”’ was a new word, so it had to be noted 
for future reference, and sure enough two months later 
“Nona” gave the clue. “Tée da gdd!’”’ she commanded, as 
she folded the writing-pad and put down the pencil at the 
end of a sitting. “Tee da” meant “Close the” (literally “tie 
up”); and “gdd” was soon found to mean “circle”. “Nona” 
had said “Close the circle” in Egyptian, at the end of the 
sitting. (All three words are to be found in Budge’s Dic- 
tionary, 852B12, 864B7, 780A4.) In translating the phrase 
I had also solved the earlier “gddee’, which is the usual 
plural “circles”. Thus “gad” and “gddee”’ were added to my 
glossary, for the “ripples” of which “Nona” spoke were 


*In the original manuscript the letters having circumflex and dieresis accents 
have acute accents as well; these have been impossible to reproduce here—ED. 
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obviously the concentric rings or widening circles which 
are seen when a stone is dropped into a placid pool. 


Over 500 such words are published in the Glossary of 
T.E.M., and more than four times that number are already 
in my manuscript glossary. These are awaiting the moment 
when Egyptologists will realize that the long-dead speech 
they have vainly sought has been restored at last, through 
the mediumship of a cultured English girl, and given by a 
spirit-guide or “control” who has recalled in facile detail 
the speech she used in Egypt 3300 years ago. 


Her identity is a separate question. “Nona” has told us 
that her name “Telika-Ventiu” will be discovered in Egypt 
after the War. If that should happen, and the name be con- 
firmed, we shall have given the world the most convincing 
case of extended Survival it has ever known. This proof 
could in such a case have been given without the Xenoglossy, 
but the latter has already supported it in a most unusual 
way. Whether it will carry conviction of Reincarnation— 
the other implication behind it—remains to be seen. I accept 
the doctrine because “‘Nona” teaches it, and a lot of evidence 
suggests that Rosemary herself is a living example of it. 
I had proved “Nona’s” integrity three years before the 
xenoglossy began, and thus began my scholastic translation 
on the assumption that “Nona” was truly speaking Egyp- 
tian. 

Gunn, the Oxford professor, was the only critic who had 
the temerity to suggest that Rosemary “picked up” words 
from Howard Hulme, our former colleague. I venture to 
assert that Egyptologists who read T.E.M. will reach the 
conclusion that it contains something well worth their at- 
tention. But they will have to overcome the usual prejudices 
toward mediumship extant in scientific circles to appreciate 
the full significance of the case. For the difficulties they 
will encounter are psychic and psychological rather than 
technical. They will have difficulty in believing that (1) an 
individual who lived 3300 years ago can still be “alive” 
today; (2) or that memory of a forgotten language can be 
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resuscitated ; (3) or that it can be spoken through a medium 
who normally has no knowledge of the language whatever. 
Above all, they will find it hard to believe that a psychic 
researcher, with no preliminary knowledge of Egyptian 
texts to help him, could have accomplished what a hundred 
years of their study of the hieroglyphs has failed to do, and 
make them a present of this supplementary knowledge of 
vocalized Ancient Egyptian. Perhaps it really was thought- 
less of us. “Nona”, perhaps, ought to have remained dead, 
like her language, instead of coming back to Earth and 
using it to prove that the human spirit survives for at least 
three thousand years. Perhaps I, too, should have stuck to 
my profession of music, and left this work to the “experts”’. 
If any Egyptologist in the New World thinks that, he has 
only Professor Gunn of Oxford to thank for my persistence, 
since this man’s astounding assertion that “there was no 
evidence that the xenoglossy was Egyptian!” has determined 
me to complete this extraordinary study. 








A Further Note on the Experiments 
of W. Whately Carington 


BY ERNEST TAVES 


Columbia University 


Recently there appeared in these pages a brief statement 
of W. Whately Carington’s experiments on the paranormal 
cognition of drawings*. Since the publication of that paper, 
there has appeared in the British literature a minor con- 
troversy over the researcht. It might be well here to pre- 
sent to the American reader familiar with the study a brief 
exposition of the nature of the discussion. 


The essential finding reported originally by Carington 
is contained in the following: “Percipients scored signifi- 
cantly more resemblances on originals of experiments in 
which they were working, as compared with the originals 
of the experiments in which they were not working, than 
would be expected on the null hypothesis that there is only 
a chance connection between the originals used and the 
drawings produced.” 


The statement means, essentially, that something other 
than chance was responsible for the obtained results. Mr. 
Stevens does not take exception to this interpretation; he 
does state, however, that merely disproving the null hy- 
pothesis does not, in this case, indicate or prove the existence 
of clairvoyance or telepathy. As Stevens writes, “Disproof 
of the null hypothesis does not . . . automatically establish 
the truth of any hypothesis which the experimenter might 
have had in mind when he did the work, and so we must 


examine more closely the evidence which this supplies for 
telepathy.” 





* A.S.P.R. JourNAL, September, 1940, p. 292. 


_ 7W. L. Stevens, On the interpretation of the data of certain experiments 
in paranormal cognition, S.P.R. Proceedings, XLVI, pp. 256-260. 


And, W. Whately Carington, Reply to Mr. Stevens’s criticism, same 
publication, pp. 261-264. 
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In Carington’s original paper, the data were presented 
in the form of a contingency table, in which were compared 
the number of hits or correspondences to a given drawing 
“aimed at” by the percipients, as against the number of hits 
obtained with other drawings, which had either been used 
previously or later in the experiment. The contingency 
table thus constructed indicated clearly that the distribu- 
tion of obtained hits was not independent; that is, there 
was a definite relation between the drawing that was exposed 
and the drawings made by the percipients. If nothing but the 
operation of chance were apparent in the contingency 
table, the hits would have been distributed independently. 


Stevens, however, has performed the following opera- 
tion: All the data in the contingency table which pertained 
to the hits obtained by percipients when aiming at a given 
drawing (the drawing which actually was exposed at the 
time) were eliminated from the table—to test whether the 
remaining data were independent or dependent. If these 
remaining data are not independent, then some explanation 
other than telepathy is required, according to Stevens. 


The test was performed by Stevens, and the result indi- 
cated that the data in question were also dependent. Stevens 
concludes that some “natural” explanation for all of Car- 
ington’s results is discoverable. He says, “... The criticism 
rests . . . on the demonstrated fact that the null hypothesis 
is contradicted even in the regions of the contingency table, 
where telepathy cannot be, or at least has not yet been.” 


And, in conclusion, “ ... I must say that I believe that 
if I had been permitted to examine the original material, I 
should have been able to discover the natural explanation 
of the phenomenon.” 


Carington’s reply to Stevens’s criticism consists essen- 
tially of pointing out the fact that Stevens apparently 
missed entirely one of the more important results of the 
experiment, namely that telepathy may operate in either 
precognitive and retrocognitive direction. For Carington’s 
finding showed that the drawings made by the percipients 
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did not only resemble the sketch chosen at the time as the 
target but also to a lesser degree resembled the sketches 
which were chosen for previous and subsequent experiments. 

Now, if telepathy actually does operate in this pre- 
cognitive and retrocognitive manner, then the arguments 
presented by Stevens are quite beside the point. For if 
these “displaced’’ hits are entered in the contingency table, 
as of course they must be, then the entire table will show 
dependency, which, according to Stevens’s own analysis, is 
precisely the case. 

Carington finds it difficult to understand Stevens’s at- 
titude toward the nature of telepathy, except in terms of 
“malign enchantment,” for he writes that “... I do not 
think that anyone familiar with the qualitative literature 
of the subject will be particularly surprised to find a 
measure of precognitive and retrocognitive effects emerg- 
ing.” 

Carington does admit, however, that one of Stevens’s 
criticisms is valid, and this should be mentioned here. In 
Carington’s original treatment of his data, he permitted 
a given set of drawings to score more than one hit on the 
same original. Stevens indicates that this is not sound, 
since mathematically it is indistinguishable from the situa- 
tion in which a large number of percipients independently 
score one hit apiece. 


Carington admits this, and has made the necessary cor- 
rections. The significance of the obtained result is thereby 
decreased, but not to the point at which it ceases to be 
significant ; the corrected probability value indicates, in fact, 
that the odds against the results being due to chance are 
less than 1 in 7,000, a figure which is still highly signifi- 
cant. But this minor correction, Carington indicates, leaves 
the position substantially unchanged. 


In conclusion, Carington takes exception to Stevens’s 
assertion that if he had the original data for inspection, 
he could probably find the “natural” explanation for the 
extra-chance results. Carington says that “If Mr. Stevens 
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can find a flaw in either (method or procedure), well and 
good; if not, then differences of opinion as to particular 
judgments made by Mr. Hindson are altogether irrelevant, 
as I have been at utmost pains to show .. . his point remains 
no more than an unsupported expression of opinion.” 


It has been the purpose of this paper to present both sides 
of the argument. For more complete discussion the in- 
terested reader is referred to the original publications. 
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Externalized Images 
BY THE EDITOR 


Some students of psychical phenomena believe that verid- 
ical hallucinations, which apparently have been seen by the 
material eye of a percipient while normally awake, are 
objective and have physical substance. 


Many theories are brought forward to explain such 
apparitions. A popular explanation for phantasms of the 
living is the hypothesis of the astral body—the supposition, 
based on numerous accounts of personal experience, that 
the spirit possesses an etheric body in which it can wander 
at will while the physical body sleeps. Such an etheric body 
is presumed to be made of a finer substance than the physi- 
cal body but is nevertheless a body. It is further supposed 
that the etheric body is not detectible by instruments because 
it is made of matter moving at a very much higher rate of 
vibration than the physical matter which we know. 


For apparitions of the dead a similar hypothesis is offered. 
It is supposed that upon death the spirit discards the physical 
body but retains the astral or etheric body which becomes 
visible under certain circumstances to those temporarily 
attuned to a complementary vibration. “Communicators” 
have stated that they can learn to lower the vibration of 
their etheric bodies in order to make themselves visible. 


On the evidence afforded by a small but important group 
of phenomena—the experimental projection of images and 
phantasms—Professor and Mrs. Henry Sidgwick and their 
collaborators who made the Census of Hallucinations 
(S.P.R. Proceedings, Vol. X, 1894) accepted apparitions 
as externalized telepathic transmissions of a purely sub- 
jective character. 


There were fifteen experiments of this type recorded by 
the S.P.R. before 1894. Ten different experimenters had 
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taken part in them. The records were all first-hand and in 
every case the evidence of the percipient was obtained as 
well as that of the experimenter. In the majority of cases 
the experimenter was asleep or hypnotized when his ap- 
parition was seen—having fallen asleep with his mind fixed 
on the determination to appear. In no instance was the 
percipient aware that an experiment was to be attempted 
and in some cases the apparition was seen by more than 
one individual. The point which indicates a telepathic ex- 
planation rather than that of astral projection is connected 
with the clothes worn by the apparition. In each instance 
the apparition has been seen either in clothes he was 
picturing himself as wearing or in clothes familiar to the 
percipient. Never was the apparition seen in the clothes 
(usually night clothes) which the experimenter was wearing 
at the time the apparition was seen. 


Lord Balfour in his Psychological Aspects of Mrs. 
Willett’s Mediumship, (S.P.R. Proceedings, Vol. XLIII, 
1935) deals fully with this question of the externalization 
of apparitions. Since 1911, Lord Balfour has been the chief 
experimenter and observer of Mrs. Willett’s mediumship 
and, through a comparison of his carefully compiled records, 
he has been able to discover some interesting facts. 


In Mrs. Willett’s case, presences and communicators are 
only felt or seen with the mind’s eye so that in one sense 
they are not comparable to the apparitions reported in the 
Census of Hallucinations which for the most part took on 
a flesh and blood appearance. But the degree of externaliza- 
tion of Mrs. Willett’s images which Lord Balfour has been 
able to show directly correlate with Mrs. Willett’s degree 
of dissociation, may very well give us a clue to the modus 
operandi of all apparitions. 


In her normal or nearly normal state, Mrs. Willett often 
feels presences. These Lord Balfour defines as a mental 
percept of an individual intelligence or self, more or less 
definitely located in space relative to the percipient, but 
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otherwise void of all sensory or psycho-sensory element. 
In a letter to Mrs. Verrall, September 27, 1909, Mrs. Willett 
describes this phenomenon: 


“T got no impression of appearance, only character, and 
in some way voice and pronunciation (though this doesn’t 
mean that my ears hear, you know!). I don’t feel a sense of 
‘seeing’, but an intense sense of personality, like a blind 
person perhaps might have—and of inflections, such as 
amusement or emotion on the part of the speaker. If you 
asked me how I know when E. G. is speaking and not 
F. W. H. M., I can’t exactly define, except that to me it 
would be impossible to be in doubt one instant.” 


These presences are not seen and yet they sometimes have 
a certain relation to her in point of space for she says at 
another time that she felt a presence “coming toward her”. 
A presence pure and simple represents, Lord Balfour tells 
us, the lowest grade of externalization. 


But, as partial, and then deep, trance develops, these 
presences become more objective and vivid—like the people 
seen in dreams. On one occasion (October Ist, 1926) Lord 
Balfour, Mrs. Willett and a third person were listening to 
some music. Suddenly Mrs. Willett remarked in a whisper 
that the room was full of presences and began to describe 
a young woman in an old fashioned dress with thick and 
beautiful hair. She was standing beside the couch upon 
which the third person was resting, a brilliant light stream- 
ing around or from her whole figure. Mrs. Willett described 
her as if she were seeing a phantasm, though she explained 
that she was seeing her only in her mind’s eye. Later Mrs. 
Willett said that she had been almost in trance. Lord Balfour 
states that the element of visualization is so prominent in 
this case that one might be tempted to class it as a fully 
developed hallucinatory phantasm. But Mrs. Willett does 
not herself class it as such. In “the whole course of her 
mediumistic experience she has never had a genuine visual 
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hallucination which she was afterwards able to remember 
and describe”. 


Lord Balfour points out that it is difficult to form a 
judgment on the nature of her experiences while in deep 
trance as she retains no memory of them. But from the 
record it would appear that she is in a kind of dream state in 
which the personalities of her trance have the genuine 
hallucinatory character of the personages of vivid dreams. 


The fact that the degree of externalization parallels the 
degree of dissociation points to the probability that could 
Mrs. Willett remain conscious and at the same time as 
dissociated as she becomes when in deep trance, she would 
see fully externalized phantasms with what she would 
believe to be her material eye. 


Of course in suggesting that telepathy is the means by 
which such phantasms are produced, the simple type of 
telepathy produced in ESP laboratories is not meant. Gurney 
in Phantasms of the Living concluded that “a veridical 
apparition is the hallucinatory shape in which a telepathic 
impulse from the mind of a distant person is embodied for 
the percipient. All that is veridical in it is packed into the 
telepathic impulse in the form of ‘a nucleus of a trans- 
ferred impression’; the embodiment is the percipient’s own 
creation.” 


In other words, the agent projects not only his message 
and the mental images that he wishes the percipient to 
receive, but he projects his own personality—the essence of 
himself. Not only does he project his outward character- 
istics by which he can be identified but he projects his inner 
emotions; his grief, his joy and his bewilderment. He sends 
his message supposedly by making use of some conscious 
process such as concentration. But his emotion and his 
phantasmal shape are probably transmitted to the conscious- 
ness of the medium by some principle in the unconscious. 


Professor Reiser of the University of Pittsburgh, in his 
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recent book, The Promise of Scientific Humamnsm*, postu- 
lates a step in the mental evolution of mankind beyond 
Aristotelian Logic. This step will develop through the 
extended use of the telepathic and clairvoyant faculties, 
Reiser suggests, and will make perception a higher point of 
mental development than pure reason. Reason will, of course, 
remain but will be supplemented by the faculties of intuition 
just as instinct was supplemented by reason at the beginning 
of the Aristotelian age. 










Is it not possible that this telepathic rapport, glimpsed in 
experiments between living minds and indicated in what 
appear to be communications from the dead, may not be the 
most important principle of nature—the essence of spirit 
and the means by which man may continue to develop 
individually while at the same time evolving into a state of 
unity with his fellow man? 


























y 
f Lord Balfour sees this telepathic principle also as an 
y explanation for the complexities of personality. He sees it as 
i the connecting link between the multiple facets of man’s 
Cc soul. In his Presidential Address to the Society for Psychical 
rT Research in 1906, he sets forth his theory “that the human 
e individual is an ordered association of psychic units, or 
3 centres of consciousness, telepathically interconnected.” 
7 Such an explanation clarifies the problem of dissociated 
personality in which multiple entities with separate 
3e memories and a variety of divergent habits and abilities 
to appear to manifest in one body to the utter confusion of the 
of medical profession. It further explains many inconsistencies 
aif of trance mediumship in which secondary personalities and 
. communicators appear to be inextricably mixed. 
ds 
11S Such a telepathic principle pervading all spirit leads one to 
nis the philosophic consideration of the idea of participation. 
18- This concept is beautifully defined in a poem by the English 
US. authoress, Jan Struther, a few verses of which I quote: 















*Reviewed in the January JouRNAL. 
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Intimations of Immortality in Early Middle Age.* 


On the first of spring, walking: along the Embankment, 
Light-footed, light-headed, eager in mind and heart, 

I found my spirit keyed to a new pitch, 

I felt a strange serenity and a strange excitement. 


I saw a boy running, and felt the wind 

Stream past his cheeks, his heart in ribs pounding; 

I saw a nurse knitting, and my own fingers 

Knew the coldness of the needles, warmth of the wool. 


I saw four men striking in magnificent canon 

With long-hafted hammers on an iron spike; 

And I swinging with them, made no fifth 

But was one with each, wielding a four-fold weapon. 


And I, who had always said, in idle, friendly, 
Fireside thrashings-out of enormous themes, 
That anybody who liked could have my share 
Of impersonal after-life, fusion with the infinite. 


Suddenly thought — here, perhaps, is a glimpse 

Of the sage’s vision, delight by me unimagined: 

To feel without doing, to enjoy without possessing: 
To bear no longer the burden of a separate self; 

To live through others’ senses; to be air, to be ether, 
Soundlessly quivering with the music of a million lives. 


*From The Glass-Blower and Other Poems, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1941. 
















Book Review 


WITCHCRAFT, by William Seabrook, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
N. Y., 1940, $3.00. 


In his foreword to this book, Mr. Seabrook assures us that he does 
not believe in the supernatural. He gives the power of suggestion as 
his explanation for the deaths and illnesses apparently produced by 
the practices of witchcraft; to use his own words, the power of 
“induced auto suggestion”. He states that in the many cases of 
murder by witchcraft that he has personally known, there has not 
been one in which the victim has been unaware of the sorcerer’s 


evil intent. He contends that it is the victim’s own fear that finally 
kills him. 


Psychical researchers will agree that, presuming deaths have actu- 
ally been brought about by witchcraft, they are in all probability 
caused by suggestion. This reviewer knows a former district com- 
missioner of the African Congo who, in order to subdue a warlike 
native tribesman, threatened to cause his death by witchcraft within 
three days. Imagine the commissioner’s surprise when the man 
actually died three days later from no apparent physical ailment. 


But from the remainder of Mr. Seabrook’s book, the reader may 
come to doubt the author’s conviction of his own thesis. He appears 


to believe more superstitiously in the powers of darkness than he is 
prepared to admit. 


For example, after describing an episode in which a false priest, 
a known practitioner of witchcraft, had made upsetting prophecies in 
regard to the imminent death of his wife, Mr. Seabrook tells of the 
counter-steps in the black art which he took to defend her. He pur- 
chased a small doll; dressed it in priestly robes and proceeded to 
stick pins into its stomach to the accompaniment of the coven’s in- 
cantations. He took a photograph of the doll and sent it to the priest. 
Although he re-affirms his belief that only the knowledge of his 
intent and not the actual ritual over the doll could work mischief, 
he says that he kept up his pin sticking for a period of three months. 
He defends his continued mutilation of the doll on the ground that 
while he believed it to be harmless,—you never can tell,—and his 
wife’s life was at stake. Incidentally, the priest obligingly sickened 


although Mr. Seabrook stopped his machinations in time to prevent 
his death. 


Mr. Seabrook further defends his action by quoting Chesterton’s 
famous reply to the man who asked him if he believed in ghosts: 
“No but I’m afraid of them”. 
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The author’s belief in witchcraft would be immaterial to psychical 
researchers if he did not bring forward the suggestion that clairvoy- 
ance and telepathy may play some part. He is on the whole scornful 
of the reality of the psychical faculties and displays his ignorance 
of the subject by inferring that Drs. Rhine and Murphy are solely 
responsible for bringing these phenomena out of the realm of super- 
stition into the orbit of science. But he has visited Dr. Rhine’s ESP 
laboratory at Duke University and though he claims to be skeptical 
of extra-sensory perception along with his friend, Mulholland, the 
magician, he says that should Dr. Rhine’s claims be proved valid, 
witchcraft would take on a very sinister aspect. For, of course, it 
would then be proved that witches can practice their murder by sug- 
gestion from a distance. 


He further adds that if Dr. Rhine’s cards can send out emana- 
tions that can be picked up by the human mind, so also may dolls, 
stuck with pins, send out harmful vibrations. 


In making this last suggestion, Mr. Seabrook shows that he has 
read very little of the literature of psychical research. There are few 
psychical investigators today who continue to consider the old theory 
of radiesthésie—the hypothesis that inanimate objects emit waves or 
vibrations capable of transmitting their histories and associations to 
the psychic’s consciousness. 

This book on witchcraft is not likely to interest the scientific 
mind except as an anthropological study of the traditional methods 
of satanic cults, etc. The main part of the book is devoted to lurid 
stories of evil doings. The motives that prompt black magic are so 
obviously the manifestation of diseased minds that the lengthy narra- 
tion of the witches’ ritual and purpose is likely to prove rather un- 
pleasant to the average reader. 





